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THE, : 


PROPER OBJECT 


or THE 


PRESENT WAR, e. 


TT H E prin was fo liberal 
| in granting ſupplies for the 
German war, and ſo ready to ac- 
quieſce in raiſing additional troops, 


that, before the appearance of this rup- : 


ture with Spain, there was no room 

Is expect our forces would be recall 

ed, or our continental meaſures broke 

: FF; but they are big with ſo much 

7 public ruin, and are ſo plainly | con- 
trary to our intereſt, that we may do 
the good ſenſe of the parliament and 

miniſtry fo much honour as ſincerely = 

nne cis - 


7 


to Weng that, did they win it 


conſiſtent with public faith, they 
ſoon would rid themſelves of this in- 


tolerable burthen, and were they once 


free, that they never would again 
enter into ſuch pernicious engage- 
ments. All that, before this event, 


we could hope for was, that the war 


would be managed with ſome fruga- 
lity, and a ſtrict inquiry be made into 


the manner in which the prodigious 


_ ſums ſent thither have been expended. 


But this preſent inſolence of the 


Spaniards will, we hope, force our 


miniſtry into a meaſure, that before 


we rather wiſhed than expected to 
ſee taken; for ſurely they cannot 
propoſe to continue the war in Ger- 
many, and carry on the Spaniſh war 


with that vigour which they ought : 2 


however willing they may be, it is, 


by far, too much for the nation to 


go through with; and if one or 
other muſt oo place, it requires no 


thou "git 


- 


1 
thoug ht to determine which it muſt 
be; el we reckon it a doubtful 
caſe, when our own houſe is on fire, 
whether we ſhould not go to chaſtiſe 
a fooliſh fox-hunter for breaking- 


down our ' neighbour” s incloſures, 


while the owner was following him, 
and enjoying the ſport, rather than 
ſtay and endeavour to quench the 


fire, or remove our effects. 


I )he Spaniards intention to enter 
into the war has been formed with 
deliberation: they, no doubt, have 
taken care of the funds for carrying 
it on for at leaſt two years, without 
riſking their plate-fleets: in this time, 
from our preſent reduced condition, 
they hope we {hall be wearied out, 
Ri ready to accept ſuch terms as 
they pleaſe to propoſe; and that, in 
the mean time, we will not be able to 
carry on any expedition againſt them, 


While they keep their ſhips i in port, _ 


their men will be employed in priva- 
B 2 e 


$3 
—_  teers to diſtreſs our trade; and we 
ö ſhall find ourſelves fo deeply engaged 
| in Germany, that we ſhall have nei- 
x0 ther men nor money to fit out any 
0 armament to ſeek them in their ports. 
| The loſs of our preſent trade with 
| pPßpain will be ſome additional diſad- 
vantage, and render us leſs able to 
. continue the war, with this comfort- 
able reflection, that the expences of | 
it muſt be increaſed. 
Though therefore, before this un- 
expected rupture with Spain, we could 
not extricate ourſelves from our Ger- 
man engagements, we certainly now 
ſhould ſtand excuſed before the 
whole world to give them up, unleſs 
we chuſe tamely to ſubmit to ſuch / 
terms as Spain may think proper to 
_ impoſe; which ſubmiſſion, by the by, 
would not enable us to be of any 
ne more uſe to our German allies. | 
| But, ſay they, America has been 
conquered 1 in Germany; and, had it 
| not 


1 

not been for the German war, Eng- 
land would have been invaded. To 
thoſe who have attended to the courſe. 
of the war it will be apparent, that 
in the condition their marine and 
our's have been in at the ſeveral pe- 
riods of It, though there had been 
no war in Germany, they could not 
have given their colonies any more 
| protection than they did. 
Expeditions to Great Britain the 
French have not often been fool- 
hardy enough to think {ſeriouſly of: 
thoogh they might be laviſh of their 
men, they would not be laviſh of 
their ſhips to Om and I” 


| them. 


But, ſhould we give up the war in 
Germany, the French would over- 
run Holland; and then it would be 
our turn to be conquered next: but 
What will become of the Dutch, in 
the firſt place? Why ſeem they not 


alarmed with their own er Are 
p WC 
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? 6 
we bound to protect them againſt 
their wills? Have they not all this 


war, by every underhand method 
which they could take, under the 
maſk of neutrality, endeavoured to 


render this voluntary protection of. 


our's ineffectual? Have they not all 
along favoured the French, covered 

their property, aſſiſted them with pri- 
vate loans of money, tried to bully 
and frighten us, becauſe we would 
not recede from our juſt rights of 
ſearching for F rench property? And 


yet, forſooth, theſe are the people to 


preſerve whoſe independence we muſt 
run ourſelves in debt, and involve 
ourſelves in inexrricable dilficultics. 


Yet, even were Holland become a 


province to France, it would not be 
any great adaition to their naval 
power, or prejudice to us. It is their 


freedom alone that makes them a 


maritime power. The Netherlands, 
before they were enſlaved, flouriſhed 


1 
in commerce; but of what confe- 
quence have they been in Europe, but 
as a field to fight battles in, ſince 
they came under the dominion of 
Auſtria and France? I believe it will 
be found generally true, that though 
commerce may flouriſh under an ab- 
ſolute monarchy, yet the trade which 


any country enjoyed, when free, al- 


ways died with its liberty, and never 0 
Z came to the ſhare of the victors. 3 
| Beſides, the Dutch ports are ſo ſhal- 
low, that, for the future, they can 
0} either free or enſlaved, have 
any reſpectable navy, becauſe the 
French and we have very far out- 
built them : nor is Holland a place 
any more convenient to invade Eng- 
land from than Normandy or Bri- 
tany.— This loſs of naval i importance, 
which has befallen the Durch, from. 
other nations having deeper ports, 
and out-building them, is, on our 
tide, an object ſeriouſſy to be conſi- 
dered. 
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(8) 
dered. The tide riſes on the F retich 


coaſt ſeveral feet more than in our 
principal ports; and, if we can credit 
people that have been many years 
converſant in our dock-yards, the 


ports have been gradually filling up; 


ſo that, without due care, the French 
in a courſe of years may out- build us. 
Even now the large ſhips we have 


taken from them can with great dif- 


ficulty be docked *. This great dif- 


ference in depth of water, will in time 


force us to improve Milford-haven, 


and make it one of our Principal ma- 


gazines. . 
To return to our ſubject: were 


Holland ſubdued, we ſhould, by the 
aſſiſtance of our fleets, be able to en- 
groſs that carrying trade which they 
have with all Europe; a trade which 
is in itſelf certain profit, and gives 
them an 1 of coming in 


In Jul laſt they were 9 to « careen the Mag- 
nanime in ortimouth-harbour, 
wich 


(9). 

with every country for a {hare of eve- 

ry profitable branch which they en- 

gage in. We ſhould on ſuch an event 

| have an opportunity of reſuming the 

| herring-fiſhery to ourſelves, which 1 
fear will never ſucceed in our hands; 


while the Dutch have the grant of 


it, and can catch and ſell their fiſh 
to foreigners at a cheaper rate than 
we can do. Our ſuperiority at ſea 
will alſo enable us to take under our 
protection their valuable colonies in 
the Eaſt Indies, and the large fertile 
continent of Guiana in the Weſt. We 
| ſhould be able to give ſuch opulent 
ſubjects as would retire to us, much 
greater encouragement than they 
could expect under the French go- 
vernment. In fine, every advantage 
which the Dutch as an independent 
ſtate now enjoy, would be transfer- 
red from Holland to England, and 
be ſo much additional weight laid in 
her ſcale againſt that of France. 
ws ts fs hc IEF 


us, becauſe though it comes not back 


(7 0 5 : 
1851 is farther ſaid by ſome in excels 
for the German war, that the fix mil- 
lions ſent thither yearly 1 is not-loſt to 


from thence in the way of trade, yet 
it may perhaps come back to be de- 
poſited in our funds. This is ſo very 
_ abſurd, that the man certainly muſt 
bein jeſt who uſes ſuch an argument: 


for to have it back in this way is juſt . 


as much for our advantage as. it would 
be for the advantage of a country = 

ſquire, who has loſt al his ready mo- 

ney to a ſharper, to receive for a mort - 
gage on the beſt part of his eſtate that 
money again in order to riſque it a 
ſecond time in play; had he not re- 
ceived it back he muſt have ſat down 
contented with his farſt loſs. 
Some that cry out for aGerman war 
Ty, have been ſo ignorant as to aſſert, 
that we ſhould not have known how 
to have employed our ſtrengthagainſt 
Fa but by mectüng them in Ger- 
| n. 
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many. Such people have paid very 


little attention either to our ſituation 


as an iſland, or our intereſt as a tra- 
ding nation. Have we given our o] 

trade all that timely and effectual pro- 
tection which we might have given, 


by deſtroying all the ſeveral deſtruc- 
tive neſts of French privateers ? Have 
we ſeized upon all their colonies, and 


attacked them in every weak part, 
that we are brought at laſt to the ne- 
ceſlity of running between their very 
Jaws in Germany, and engaging them 
where we can leaft hurt them, where 
they can moſt injure us? Indeed, our 
various .changeable miniſtry ſeldom 
appear to be guided by any fixed 


plan in their operations, or to have 


any ſteady point in view. They 


have fitted out fleets, levied troops, 


and even ſent out expeditions, with- 
out having determined what they 


3 would have executed Me them. 
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In the beginning of the preſent 


war our firſt meaſure of ſeizing the 
French ſhips was'in the main Judi- 
cious ; but, by our common cuſtom 
of doing things by halves, the great- 
eſt part of this advantage was loſt, 
by letting them rot in our ports 
Had they been ſold at firſt, and the 
money lodged i in the funds, in caſe 
of any diſadvantage in the FOOL of 
the war that might have obliged us 
to ſuch a ſacrifice, it would have 
been ready to be repaid to the French; 
and had that not been neceſſary, 
would have defrayed ſome part of 
our expences. As it was managed 5 
the value of them was loſt; and if 
there be any unfavourable turn in af- 
fairs, we muſt refund the price which 
they pleaſe. to ſet upon them. 
The greateſt injury our trade has 
ſuffered has been from the Bayonne 
and Martinico privateers: had theſe 
two neſts been deſtroyed in the be- 
Linning 
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(13) 


to us in captures; yet a man four 
or five years ago gave in propoſals of 
blocking up Bayonne 1 in ſuch a man- 
ner that not one ſhip ſhould get out 


or in. It ſeems the” channel is very 


narrow / and: difficult. He propoſed, 


under the cover of one or two fri- 
gates, to ſink directly in the channel, 
with which he had made himſelf ac- 
quainted, ſome old ſhips filled with 
certain ſtuff that he deſcribed, whoſe 


property it was to run together i in wa- 


ter. The weig ht of this (We may 


call it) lava, was to prevent the ſhips 


from being weighed, and before they 


fell in pieces a bank would be formed 


around them, which would effectually 


choak up the river. This is a plan : 


that appears more plauſible on pape 

than perhaps it would be found eaſy 
in execution: but could not 3 
other 


ginning of the war, our trade in a 
great meaſure would have been unin- 
terrupted, and many millions ſaved 


. 
= 3 
„ r — — wean edtohe - 
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( 14 ) 
other method have been found of de. 
ſtroying this ruinous hive of licenſed 
pirates; would not thoſe fifteen thous = 
{and men, whoſe carcaſes now fatten 
the German fields, have been able 49 
maſter it? 
Martinico in the {RF of 7 
war might have been taken much ea- 
ſier with five thouſand; men 3 it 
can be at preſent with fifteen thou- 
fand. Had that meaſure been pur- 
ſued on that ſtation, we ſhould have 
faved upwards of three millions tes; | 
ling in captures, which have been 
made by a ſwarm of paltry. privateers, 
from four to fourteen guns. Wit 
Martinico muſt have. fallen Guada- 
loupe, Granada, and all the neutral 
iſlands, which - muſt have been a 
ſource of infinite wealth to us, and 
have ſaved a ſquadron of about twen- 
ty-four fail of men of war, whie 
Jack been employed to defend our 
c ade ng theſe lands, br . 
Here 


84 


( 15 oy 5 
Here allow me to take notice of a 
ery great neglect in our manages = 
ment: the greateſt part of the Mar- 
tinico privateers are floops built in 
our iſland of Bermudas — a particu- 
lar ſort of timber; and they are of 
ſuch a particular conſtruction for ſail- 
ing well, as none but the inhabitants 
ol Bermudas have attained to a fa- 
cility in building. Theſe veſſels are 
either taken in the common courſe of 
trade by the F manu and converted 
into privateers, or ſold privately to 
them, through the mediation of our 
good friends the Dutch at St. Euſta - 
tia. Theſe ſloops the French have 
acquired ſuch a ſkill in working and 
ſailing, that none but our ſwifteſt 
ſailing frigates, and they too managed 
by briſk commanders, acquainted with 
the ſtation and the French manner of 
eing their ſloops, can ever catch 


nerally Lava fifty to ſexenty fail out, 


cruiſing 


| < 16 'Y 


cruiſing for our trade; ſo that the 


whole tract of our trade is covered | 
with them: and if merchant-ſhips 


begin to engage one of them, gene- 
rally two or three come in, in the 
courſe of the fight, and overpower 


them. Now L — propoſe, that 
the inhabitants of Bermudas ſhould 
be prohibited from building any ſuch 


veſſels in time of war; and every 
veſſel of that kind ſhould be laid up, 
upon every rupture with France. The 


private loſs to Bermudas would be 


but ſmall, and miglit be eaſily made 


up to n hope, in conſidering 


how the war might have been ma- 


naged, this will not be reckoned an 
unneceſſary digreſſion. 


We have in this war attacked tha 


| F rench colonies, and have been lucky 
enough to get poſſeſſion of ſome . 


the principal ig them. But, by our 


_ abſurd pre} judice for diate} mea- 
ſures, the two chief attacks, on 'Gua- 


daloupe 


(% 
daloupe and Quebec, | were fo far 
ſtarved, that had it not been for very 
fortünate incidents, whieh, from our 

conduct, we had no right to expect, 
they muſt have inevitably turned to 
our great loſs and diſhonour. 
I) he years 1760 and 176r, which ” 
might have put us in pofſeſſion of 
Louifiana and Martinico, were trifled 
away, merely that we might have 
nothing to hinder us in bluſtering 
away on the plains of Westphalia 
Had all theſe meaſures ſucceeded hap- 
pily, ſtill there remained the French 
part of Hiſpaniola to be ſubdued : 
and the preſent conduct of the Spa- 
niards ſhews us, that not to attack it, 
leſt we ſhould give them umbrage, 
was an ill timed, and has been an ill 
| repaid deference. Are the French 
on that iſland under the protection 
of the Spaniards? or have the Spa- 
niards ere them from fitting 
out privateers to annoy our Jamaica- 
7. D trade, 


18 
trade, or from en hing their men 
of war there with ſeamen aud ſtores ? 
If they have done this, the Spaniards 
have ſome right to expect that we 
ſhould turn our arms another way. 
If, as is the caſe, they have not done 
this, they have no right to expect 
that we will not, out of reſpect to 
them, exert our power. to prevent the 
French in any part of ee domi- 
nions from hurting us; or to drain, 
by every method we can, every ſource 
of their wealth. If we loſe any op- 
portunity of purſuing our intereſt, 
for fear of the umbrage which it 
may give to neutrals, - we ſhall never 
do any thing for ourſelves, becauſe 
whatever we can propoſe interferes - 
in ſome manner with the intereſt of 
others. 
Cayenne is a place which might 
have been attacked at any time, 
during the courſe of this war, by a 
detachment from the Barbadoes ſqua- 
dron, 
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(19) 
dron, aſſiſted with ſome ſmall ids 
that could go into ſhallow water. It 


is an iſland in the mouth of a river 
of the ſame name, lying to the eaſt- 


ward of Surinam in Guiana. It is 


ſo far to the ſouthward, that no hur- 
ricanes are ever ſeen there; ſo that 
it could be attempted in the rainy 


ſeaſon, at which time our large 


ſhips are obliged to take ſhelter in 
| Tobago...-We know ſo little of its 
importance, that we can only judge 
of it. from the very valuable cargoes 
of - the ſhips which trade  thither, 
from knowing that the ſettling of 
this colony was the work of Colbert, 
and that it gives the French, when 
they are ſo minded, an opportunity 
of ſettling in South America. But 
whatever be its value, to diſtreſs and 
ſtraiten our enemies is a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for us to reduce it, as being a 
real loſs to them, and giving ſpirits 
to our own people. r inn 5 
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(2). , 
Had we reduced the French to 
their territories in Europe, we might 
then have ſported away a few mil- 
lions in Germany, without many bad 
conſequences. But if there remains 
no proper object of expence in war, 
why find out unneceſſary ruinous 
meaſures to incur that expence, and 
involve ourſelves in debt? Had we 
ſubdued all the French colonies, 
and ruined their marine, were we 
not. ſaddled with a German war, we 
might wiſh France to continue for 
ever deaf to terms of peace: we 
ſhould enjoy all thoſe markets at 
Wbich, from the greater cheapneſs of 
their manufactures, they will ever un- 
derſel us in time of peace. Nay, 
the very ſavings which we ſhould 
make of the ballance of that deſtruc- 
tive trade, which in time of peace 
we carry on with France, would be 
ſufficient: to keep our coaſts guarded 
againſt their impotent. threats; and 
| to 


621) 
to ſupport all that number of ſhips 
which, above what is wanted in time 
of peace, ſhould be judged neceſſary 
to keep their marine in its n 
low i 
Could we deſtroy the: eat hoſts 
of French privateers, and by our re- 
ſolute behaviour ſhew neutral nations, 
the Spaniards: in particular, that we 
would not allow our trade to be 
preyed upon by their pirates, under 
the pretence of having French com- 
miſſions, à ſea-war with France 
would make us rich and flouriſhing; 
and, inſtead of contracting yearly 
ewelve millions, would enable us to 
pay off our national debt. This will 
be eaſily perceived, by conſidering 
the different ſtate of our commerce, 
and of that of France, in time of 
peace. * 
During peace we carry o on a large 
wade with. France, in which the bal- 
lance is intirely againſt us. The 
French, 
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(22). 


French, in their manufactures, under- 
ſe] us at every market: by theſe 
means have they engroſſed almoſt the 


whole Turkey trade, and got the moſt 
profitable part of the Spaniſh in their 


hands. Their liberty to fiſh on the 
banks of Newfoundland, from their 
being able to catch and cure them at 


leſs expence than we can, had put 
the greateſt part of that trade into 


their hands; and if this liberty is re- 


newed at a peace, the ſame advantage 
will in a few years divert the whole 


into that channel. Our ſugar iſlands, 
far from enabling us to export their 
produce, are not ſufficient for home- 


cont umption, and that of the northern 
colonies. The Eaſt India trade is 
reckoned to have a ballance againſt 
us. The Baltic trade is almoſt wholly: 
againſt us. In fine, the only branches 
that bring in money are the Portugal 


trade, and that to Holland, but in a 


ſmall proportion; the poor remains of 
. the 


( 23) 
the Spaniſh trade; und what our 


traders gain by their underhand deal- 
ings with the Spaniards in South Ame- 


rica for ſlaves, &c. and the trade to 
Guiney; unleſs we pleaſe to add the 


moſt deſtructive manner of bringing 


money into the country, namely, that 


of foreigners placing their wealth i * 


our ſtocks. 
Had the French but the. cunning 


to keep quiet at peace for thirty or 


forty years, and attend to their com- 


merce, {o many advantages have they 
cover us in trade, from their ſituation, 
their ports in the Mediterranean, the 
North Seas, their manufactures, con- 
nection with Spain, and greater fru- 
gality in living; and ſo many and 
large are the diſadvantageous branches 


which our luxury and our lazineſs 
engage us in, that we ſhould certain- 


ly loſe to them our boaſted ſuperiority 


on our natural element, the ſea.- I 


ſay, luxury i in our trade to the Eaſt 


Indies 
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624) 
Indies and to F lazineſs in our | 
trade to the Baltic, almoſt all the ar- 


ticles of which might be had from 
our North American colonies. This 


proſpect, not more alarming than it 


is juſt, ought to make us reſolute and 


ſteady in the management of the war, 


and circumſpect in the making of 4 


peace. | 
In the management lf thee: war, = 


that we have a fixed obje& in view; 
that our expeditions aim at a point of 
general utility; that our fleets firſt 
take care of our own trade, in ſuffi- 
cient and frequent convoys, and in 
_ deſtroying the enemy's haunts of pri- 


vatecrs ; then be employed i in annoy- 


ing the trade of the enemy. 


In the making of a peace, that we 


allow not the French to be our part- 


ners in that trade, in which we are 
certain they muſt cut us wholly out, 
from their leſs expenſive manner of 


carrying it on, Here I would be un- 


derſtood 


(25) 
derſtood chiefly of the Newfound- 
land-fiſhery ; in which if we allow 
them the leaſt part, we give them up 
the whole; even as we ſee the Dutch, 
from the Ke advantage, merely by 
having : a liberty of fiſhing for herrings 
on our coäãſts, have enhanced the 
| whole of that trade, notwithſtanding' 
our greateſt public efforts to eſtabliſh 
it among ourſelves. | 
Will our poſterity believe that their ; 
fathers could be ſo abſurd as to part 
with ſuch a mine of wealth as the 
Newfoundland trade is, for the ſa- 
tisfaction of obliging the French 
to tumble down a few uſeleſs ſtones, 
that never were worth to them one 
tenth part of the expence of col- 
lecting them? Surely, they will ſay, 
they who adviſed to give up this 
ſource of riches, for the demolition 
of Dunkirk, could only be ſuch do- 
tards as, in the beginning of this cen- 
tut, have been frightened by their 
E 


nurſes 


\ 


(6) 


\ 


nurſes with the names of Guy-Trouin 


and Dubart ; men who could only 
have rendecelt themſelves famous, or 

the port they failed from terrible, 
during a weak and ignorant admi- 
niſtration of our ſea-aftairs. For this 


poor ſacrifice to give up to the F rench, 


our perpetual rivals, a nurſery of : 
30, 00 or 40,000 hardy ſeamen, | 


that may in time wreſt the empire of 


the ſea out of our hands, they will 
reckon a ſoleciſm in politics, that 
could only have place in councils 


where a vain hectoring ſpirit. ſat in 


the ſeat of prudence; or where a 


faction, that hath long made the ab 
intereſt of their country and ſovereign 
give place to their mean avarice or 
ambition, hath too much influence. 
* hey will hardly be perſuaded, that 
this meaſure was concluded on when 
the adminiſtration was valued for its 
firmneſs, and attention to things =: 


14.4 4 


a utility. 
6 The 


(627) 
The diſmantling of Louisbourg 
| mnt not this matter; it is a place 


ſo much expoſed, that if we can land 


and lay ſiege to it, it muſt always 
fall into our hands: but perhaps the 
the next iſland we cede to dry their 
fiſh in (Cape Breton was fit for no- 
thing elſe) may not be fo acceſſible, 
nor will our commiſſary living there, 
or our ſhips viſiting the place, guard 
againſt their ſtrengthening themſelves 
in it. An independent nation, eſpe- 
_ cially one ſo haughty as the French, 
could not long brook ſuch inſolence; 
to infiſt on it would ſoon prove the 
origin of another war. 


Our luxury, and the high price of TOES 


labour among us, render it neceſſary 
that in every branch of trade, which 
we confider as ſtaple, we ſhould en- 
deavour to be unrivalled; but this 
of the fiſhery ſhould be conſidered 
as one of our principal commodities, 
and as much our property as the ſal- 
ä mon 
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(3) 


mon in our rivers. Certainly this ; 


-was the light we viewed it in, when, 


though we did not think fit to em- 


ploy o our own people in catching them, 


we yet made the Dutch pay tribute 


for the liberty of fiſhing. If we had 
a natural right to SY upon this 
when the fiſhery was no object of our 
oven attention, how much more ne- 


ceſſary is it now when our being as a 


maritime power is concerned in it? 2 


when it is become - the chief thing 
which we have got to export ? Fi- 


| ſheries, where they are cultivated and 
Bs flouriſh, always draw after them the 
empire of the ſea; and where this 
empire is already ſeated, ought care- 


fully to be attended to, leſt unſup- 


ported by-ſuch a broad baſis it fall 


for ever. 


1 ſhould not be ſorry to ſee ſuch 


an occaſion given us by the Dutch 5 


of reſuming from them the herring- 
filhery © as we have now of excluding 
the 


(9). 
the French from the Newfoundland 5 
banks; becauſe I fear in a few years 
fiſh will be the principal thing which 
we ſhall have to carry to a foreign 
market, and to pay the intereſt of « our 
national debt. - 
| To give up the N iii fi- 
ſhery for the demolition of Dunkirk, 
was parting with the right hand of 
our pokver and conſequence for no- 
thing: to give up Guadaloupe for 
Minorca, 1s to give our other hand 
for a great deal leſs than nothing. It 
is reckoned that Guadaloupe can pro- 
duce one hundred thouſand hogſheads 
of ſugar. Now, if we reckon with 
this the rum and molaſſes, and con- 
ſider the many different branches of 
trade which ſuch a produce muſt give 
life and increaſe to, even was the 
quantity of ſugar made conſiderably 
leſs, we may eſtimate Guadaloupe at 
1,000,000], yearly profit to us, and 
_ conſequentlyequal to a ſtock of more 
than 
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than 25,000,0001. and if we reckon 
the expence of the garriſon and civil 


government. of Minorca $300,000 1. 
yearly, this muſt have a capita] of at 


leaſt 8,000,0001. to ſupply it; which, 

added to the value of Guadaloupe, 
will make, by a very moderate calcu- 
lation, the difference of 3 3, 000, ooo l. 
between the keeping of that iſland 

and having Minorca reſtored. Beſides, 
if we keep not Guadaloupe, we muſt 


be at a great yearly expence to pro- 
cure from the French ſugar, rum, and 
molaſſes, for the conſumption of Great 


Britain and her colonies. And if we 
return it to the French, the 1 improve- 
ments which we have av on it will 
greatly over- ballance the temporary 


loſs that they have ſuffered by its 


being a few years in our hands. The 
Newfoundland fiſhery and Guada- 


loupe, appropriated to us, ought then 
to be indiſpenſible 9 of a 


peace with France. Let them keep 
: Minor- 


. 
Minorca, give them + Belleiſle; and, 
il they deſire it, let them build away 
at Dunkirk: allow them ſome. privi- 
leges on the Africa coaſt, and in the 
_ Eaſt Indies: we in theſe articles have 
ſufficient room to ſhew our modera- 
tion. 
We have * wks kabel to 
the inſolent and treacherous beha- 
viour of the Spaniards, and with ſuch 
an induſtrious puſillanimity avoided. 
every occaſion of diſpute with them, 
that I cannot help thinking their real 
quarrel is with Portugal, not with us. 
The ' ambitious Spaniſh monarch 
thinks, that while we are fo deeply 
engaged in an abſurd foreign war, it 
is a fit opportunity for him to recover 
what he conſiders as an ancient part 
of Spain: he knows that we will en- 
deavour to protect it; and, perhaps, 
according to our uſual blundering 
conduct, attempt ſuch a protection 
by 2 a land-war ; in Portugal there, ge 
knows, 
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( 32 ) 
knows, he will have the advantage; 
and, while we are wearying Sure 
in this fooliſh meaſure, he will take 
care to keep his fleets in port, never 
riſking them, but to gain ſome im- 
portant point, and that ſeldom, and 
with caution. 
Ut certainly 1 is our intereſt that Por- 
tugal keep its independency; or, as 
the advantage which we reap from 
Portugal ariſes wholly from the Bra- 
zils being in their hands, that we keep 
the Brazils from ever being OS 
to the Spaniſh empire; for when fuch 
an event happens, adieu every advan- 
tageous branch of foreign trade. For 
this reaſon, and on condition of having 
an excluſive trade, and not otherwiſe, 
we ought to aſſiſt Portugal with our 
fleets; and, if they want officers, al- 
low ſuch of ours as are willing to en- 
ter their ſervice ; but not a regiment 
ſhould be ſent over: once we begin 
to ſend men, there 1 is no end to it; 
every 


1 35 
every campaign will require ſo many 


more thouſands; and the Portugueſe 1 


will ſoon learn to think we are fight- 
ing our own battles, not with a view 
to preſerve their independency, 
As people fight, or ſhould fight, 
with greater * rg for their liber- 
ty and independence, than to extend 
the dominion of their tyrant, we 
ſhould hope that the Portugueſe, in 
defence of their country, will be a 
match for the Spaniards, who only 
want to make them ſlaves. to their 
maſter; and that an unprovoked at- 
tack by the Spaniards will put an end 
to their diviſions: but if they are by 
their diviſions or puſillanimity ſub- 
dued, we ought by our fleets to ſe- 
cure the Brazils for ourſelves; and 
there is ſome reaſon to believe, that 
were the Spaniards once convinced of 
our ſteady reſolution to appropriate 
the Portugueſe. colonies to ourſelves, 


if Portugal ſhould come under the 
F 5 


1 


„ 
ii. 


(34) 


Spaniſh yoke, that they would give 
up their pretenſions to the ſovereignty 
of Portugal, rather than ſee an accel- 


ſion of wealth in our hands, that 


would far outweigh the advantage of 
our preſent trade with Portugal. 


Spain can only hurt us by terrify- 


ing us with the conqueſt of Portugal ; 
but if we will turn the tables on them, 
and threaten them with taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Brazils, they will ſoon 
let go their hold; or, if-they are 
foolith enough to purſuc their ambi- 


tious projects, they may get poſſeſſion 
of a tew vineyards and orange-groves, 


the Portugueſe will loſe their inde- 


pendency, the family of Braganza 
their crown, and we {hall gain the 
riches of Brazil. France can only 


alarm us by threatening Holland (as 
to Hanover, let Germany and Den- 
mark ſee to it); but if we appropriate 
to ourſelves their fiſheries, and ſeize 
upon their colonics, it will be viſible 


who. 


r 
who will have the beſt part * the 
ſpoil. 
The e of Por and Hol- 
land, as independent ſtates in Eu- 
rope, from their neighbourhood to 
two powerful monarchies, Spain and 
France, muſt always be very preca- 


rious. From our connections in trade, 


and the honour of being the aſſertors 
of public liberty, we ought, as far as 

we are able, without involving our- 
ſelves in debt, to aſſiſt them in main- 
taining their liberty. But, were each 
made a province, if we rake ule of 
the advantage which our powerful 
navy gives us, we have no reaſon to 
be alarmed, or dread the event. There 
is not any thing which makes theſe 
ſtates of conſequence in Europe, but 
what is in the power of our fleets to 
make ours. The Dutch fiſheries, 
their carrying trade, their colonies; 
the Portugueſe gold, and precious 
| ſtones in the Brazils. Nor are theſe | 
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that will be attended with any extra- 


treaties, aſfiſt theſe ſtates when they 
are attacked; we muſt protect their 
_ colonies with our fleets; and the ſame 
ſquadron which faves them from the 
enemy, will, in caſe of any difaſter 
befalling their mother- country, put 
them in our own hands; and it will 
be in our power to allow their colo- 


. —ů— es . 
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nominal ſovereignty, and an excluſive 


they will reckon the change fortunate 


which has put them under ſuch mild 
maſters. 


ſhould Holland and Portugal loſe 


1 
acquiſitions, whenever by the ambi- 


tion of our rivals it becomes neceſſary 
for us to make them our own, things 


ordinary expence. We muſt, by our 


nies ſo many advantages, and give 
them ſuch protection, merely for a 


trade with them, that in a few years 


I have been thus particular in in con- 
fidering what will be the conſequence, 


their independence; becauſe, as often 
. as 


37) 
as we have any quarrel with France 
and Spain, they try to alarm us in 


theſe quarters, that they may draw 


us out of our ftrong fort, our proper 
element the ſea, and engage us at a 
diſadvantage in a land-war: and we 
are fools ſo eafily impoſed upon, that 
time after time we fall into the ſnare, 
and do juſt as they would wiſh us to 
do. Whereas did we, regardleſs of 
their threats, continue to make uſe 
of our natural ſtrength, our fleets, 
ve might make ſuch a meaſure turn 
do their deſtruction, and our grew 
profit. 
| Holland and ann are two al- 
luring baits for ambitious princes of 
the houſe of Bourbon. We are the 
natural proteQors of theſe precarious 
ftates; and it is only neceſſary for us 


to exert ourſelves by our navy, either 


to do it fo effectually as to preſerve 
their independence, or to ſecure what- 
ever 1s valuable in them to our own | 

| ule, 


(88) 


uſe. The trade and e of Hol- 1 5 


land and Portugal, in our hands, 


would be a much ſtronger barrier 


againſt the ambitious projects of 


France and Spain, than as they are 


divided among ſo man any different 
ſtates. An aſpiring demagogue in 


the one, or in the other a ſhort-ſighted 
and ungrateful tyrant, for their pre- 


ſent private intereſt, may turn that 
wealth and independence which we 


have preſerved for them againſt us, 


and may ailſt our enemies to cruſh 


us; but, were the being of theſe 
| ſtates at an end, we ſhould then have 
no foreign connections to lead us into 
ruinous land-wars; our trade would 


make our navy e and enable 
us to keep our rivals in awe. It were 


to be wiſhed, that theſe hints would 


make thoſe people, who are better 
acquainted with our foreign alliances 
and intereſt, inveſtigate the matter 
more thoroughly, and diſpel thoſe 
fears 


( 39} 
fears about Holland and Portugal, 


which have ſo often alarmed the 


well-meaning part of this nation, 


confounded the councils of an other- 


wiſe upright adminiſtration, and' too 
often ſerved the purpoſes of a corrupt, 


ignorant, or timid miniftry. We 


have been ſo fearful of the exiſtence 


of Great Britain, that we have long 
reckoned its fate bound up in the 
precarious independence of theſe two 


Mates; as if it was every day in the 


power l a venal Dutch burgomaſter, 
or a capricious tyrant of the family 


of Braganza, to diſpoſe of our very 
being to the two branches of the fa- 
mily of Bourbon. Let Britons, for 


ſhame, ſhake off this {laviſh fear; 


and be aſſured, that while they pre- 


ſerve their civil rights at home, and 


mind only their commerce abroad, no 
combination, ſtrong enough to Jaane 


them, will ever be formed againſt 


them in Europe. Was the paltry 


ſtate 
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ſtate of Venice, without half the 2 


vantage in ſituation which we as an 
iſland enjoy, able to baffle the ſtrong- 


eſt alliance that could be formed 


againſt her; and ſhall we, who at 
preſent pretend to fight the whole | 

world, in every part of it; who ſquan- 
der away. Our wealth, acl pay large 
gratuities to ſtates, with whom we 
| have not the leaſt connection, for the 
mere liberty of fighting in their quar- 
rels; I fay, ſhall we, who muſt be 
principal in every quarrel raiſed in 
Europe, as if to drain us of our ſu- 
 perfluous ſtrength, be afraid leſt 

France, in taking poſſeſſion of a few 
marſhes, or Spain in ſeizing a few, 
barren mountains, ſhould annihilate 
our empire? What abfurdity, what 
odd mixture of the ſwaggering bully 
and tame coward in our compoſi- 
n!! 


As, he in time may be this 1 2Y 


fate of Holland and Portugal, it will 
only 


* 


(. 4T ) 
only be our own blindneſs, and ig- 
norance of our real intereſt, that will 
make us ſuffer by it; ſo neither 18 
the power of the king of Pruffia, nor 
even the exiſtence of the proteſtant 
intereſt in Germany; at all eſſential 


to our proſperity. or independence. 
Whether the king of Pruſſia ever 


took a ſtep with.a view to the pro- 


teſtant- intereſt, -is a queſtion very 
Aoubtful. The annihilation of Pro- 
teſtantiſm cannot be the work of leſs 
than a century; but even ſuppoſe us 
the only proteſtant ſtate in Europe, 
this circumſtance would add to our 
power and importance. Britain, in 
ſuch circumſtances, would be an aſy- 
lum to all who were perſecuted for 
their conſcience, which are generally 
the moſt induſtrious uſeful part of a 
people: theſe, if we could not em- 
ploy them at home, would plant and 
ſtrengthen our colonies. Our trade, 
ow the reduction of the price of la- 
G bour, 


642 2 
bour, would rather be ideen than 
diminiſhed : for, whether we be ca- 
_ tholic or heretic, foreigners will only 

trade with us while we can ſerve them 
as well and as cheap as others. Nor 


8 need Britons be afraid of being con- 


quered while they are unanimous, 
and have their liberty to fight for: 

the ſtrongeſt force, which could in- 
vade them, would be eaſily battled. 


But what reaſon is there to think 


that there ever will be ſuch a ſteady 
and univerſal combination of all the 
powers of Europe to cruſh one ſingle 
proteſtant ſtate, which cannot be 
ſhared among them, but muſt all go 


to one member of the alliance? Are 


the pope's bulls and indulgences ſtill 


valued? Does ſuch a regard for rel- 


gion enter into ſtate-Oouncils, that all 
Europe ſhould combine in ſuch an 
hazardous attempt to aggrandize the 

church? Commerce, at preſent, ſeems 
to l an . of much more general 


alten- 


(43) 


attention in Europe than religion: 
why do not the Dutch, Danes, Swedes, | 


Portugueſe, &c. join to wreſt it out 


of our hands? None of them would 


want pretences, if they could be 


brought to agree, and think the ſuc- 
ceſs probable. 


When we meddle in the religious 
diſputes of our neighbours, it ſhould 


be, according to the genius of our 
religion, as peace-makers, not de- 


ſtroyers of mankind. A kingdom, 


careful how ſhe puts her majeſty and 


importance to the trial, when ſhe ten- 


ders it in a proper manner, will ſel- 
dom find her mediation refuſed, or 


be obliged to uſe arms to ons it. 


By making herſelf a party ſhe is diſ- 


qualified from being an umpire. It 
= been the making ourſelves parties 


in all diſputes that has loſt us our 
importance among foreigners, and 
made us be conſidered rather as the 


meddling bullies of Europe than, 
G g-— what 
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(44) : 
what we pretend to aim at, the pro- 
tectors of its liberties, religious and 
civil. 
II, on this rupture with Spain, we 
perſilt in ſetting the whole world at 
. defiance, and, quitting our own pro- 
per arms, relaive- to engage every 
enemy that pleaſes to ſtart up at 
their own weapons, we may expect 
nothing but diſſipation and ruin. The 
war in Germany alone (for of late 

little elſe has been attended to) has 

brought us to the brink of deſtruc- 
tion: what then muſt we expect, 
when the weight of Spain is caſt into 
the ſcale againſt us, but to tumble 
headlong into the pit? If they raiſe 
up a war in Portugal, according to 
our maxim, we muſt engage as prin- 
cipals in it, and muſt perhaps pay 
ſubſidies to the Portugueſe to fight 


for their own liberties. Our ſea- war 


will be neglected, and our trade will 
ſuffer by ſwarms of privateers; for, 
as 


(45) 
as it was ſaid before, it is not likely 
that Spain will riſque her fleets, un- 
leſs to gain ſome particular important 
point; ſo that her ſeamen will be em- 
ployed in privateers to diſtreſs our 
trade, in hopes to make us weary of 
the war, and glad to comply with 
their conditions, to give up the pro- 
tection of Portugal, and reſign our 
conqueſts to the French. 
The Dutch, by their treaties, are 
obliged to farniſh us with a fixed 
number of ſhips and of troops, if we 
ſhould be attacked; but, were we 
free of a German war, we ſhould have 
no occaſion to make ſuch a requiſi- 
tion: to inſiſt upon it will, I fear, 
only involve us in greater difficulties; 
it will be to the French a pretext for 
over- running Holland, and oblige us 
to weaken ourſelves to aſſiſt them.— 
According to our common ſyſtem of 
politics, a war cannot be undertaken 
againſt un without the king of 
__ Sardl 
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cardia as our ſubſidiary ; but before 
we open this new drain to our money, 
let us conſider whether he has any 
real quarrel with Spain, to revenge 
which this will be a good opportuni- 
ty: if he has, we may in the Medi- 
terranean co-operate with our fleets ; 


but there is no occaſion to give EF 


money to fight his own battles. If 
he has no quarrel with Spain, but will 
enter raſhly into it for a ſubſidy, he 
is a weak man, and not to be truſted | 
by us. 5 
In our preſent reduced 9 we 
ought to contract the war as much 
and as faſt as poſſible; recal our 
troops from Germany, and employ 
them were they can annoy the enemy. 
If Martinico falls, we ſhall have then 
a powerful ſquadron and conſiderable 
land- force to attempt the Havannah, 
which, if properly conducted, is not 
reckoned to be a very difficult « con- 
£ queſt; but then we muſt not, in our 
com- 
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common way, attack it in its ſtrongeſt 
Place. G 
The Havatinas is che key to all the 
Spaniſh treaſures. All their regiſter 
ſhips, on account of the long voyage, 
eſpecially in returning to Europe, in 
which they are forced to ply to wind- 
ward, are obliged to ſtop there, ſo 
that taking poſſeſſion of it is effec- 


tually cutting off the communication 


between Spain and the great ſource 

of its wealth ; and if they really. i in- 
tend to interrupt their trade for a time, 

in hopes to make us ſoon weary of the 
war, the Joſs of this place will 9 
defeat their project. With the Ha- 
vannah all Cuba will fall, and if our 
Ser ſucceſs in war will allow us 
to infiſt upon having it yielded to us 
at a peace, it will fully repay all our 
expences, and ſufficiently ſupply us 
in ſugar for home conſumption and 
exportation. When the Havannah is 
in our hands the whole Spanith main 

'6 will 


„„ 
will lie expoſed to our attacks, as 
Vera-Cruz, &c. The Spaniards will 
be diſabled through the want of it 
from aſſiſting or relieving them. The 
march from the coaſt to the city of 
Mexico is not above four days: the 
road is ſaid to be exceeding good, 
and the place lies ſo much expoſed, 
that, according to good information, 
three thouſand men properly conduct- 
ed, might eaſily make rhemſelves ma- 
ters of it. A vigorous effort made 
upon the Havannah in the beginning 
will give our own people ſpirits, and 

be ſuch a ſtroke to the Spaniards, and 
a a meaſure ſo little expected, from our 
former conduct, by them, that we 
may reaſonably hope it will ſpeedily 
and effectually reduce them to a Pp 
cific diſpoſition. 
St: Auguſtine in Florida i is a neſt of 
privateers, that, if not deſtroyed, will 
greatly diſtreſs our North America 
and Jamaica trade. We attempted it 


laſt 


— 
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laſt war with an ogg body of mi- 
litia, and failed ; but it would be ea- 
ſily taken by a regular force properly 
Se and the neighbourhood 
of Georgia and Carolina would faci- 
litate the reduction. As the coaſt is 
very ſhallow, perhaps our large ſhips | 
could not get near enough to batter 
it; but a few ſuch veſſels as the 
French prames would do excellently 
well, and is a contrivance which I am 
ſurpriled has not been thought of, in 
a war wherein fo many expeditions - 
have been undertaken: they can go 
near the ſhore, and lie ſo low in the 
water, that they are not ſo eafily hit 
as a large ſhip; and I have been in- 
formed, by ſeamen that know them, 
that they are capable of being ſent to 
any part of the world. Had they 
been uled, would not St. Maloes have 
fallen! ? 5 5 | . 
d Auguſtine were taken, all f 
Florida would fall with it: thiswould } 
H 1 
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be a depoſite 1 in our hands, ſhould 
any diſaſter befal us in the war; or if 


we would add the conqueſt of Loui- 
. hana, which every one reckons to be 
in our power, ana the war ended pro- 
ſperouſly, we might then make the 
Miſſiflippi the boundary of our weſt- 
ern empire, and intirely cut off all 
occaſion of diſpute in America. St. 


Auguſtine would be a convenient ſta- 


tion to our ſhips cruiſing for the 
plate-fleet : this would alſo ſecure our 
infant colonies of Georgia and Caro- 
lina, which are the only countries 


where Spain can hurt us, without an 


expedition by ſea. 


Occaſion ſhould be en of this 


war to begin a colony at Darien : 
without giving the Engliſh much 


trouble, a little indulgence to the 


Scots would ſoon make them, with 


_ chearfulneſs, reſume and complete 


their favourite ſcheme. This colony 


would be an effectual check upon all 


that 
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that part of the Spaniſh Main which 
lies to leeward of it, and would open 
a way to a ſhare of that wealth which 
the Spaniards draw from South Ame- 
rica. 

As ſoon as the aten will permit, 
a ſtrong ſquadron ſhould be ſent into 
the South Seas. The iſland of Juan 
Fernandes ſhould be made at leaſt a 
temporary colony, to receive the weak 
and ſcorbutic part of the crews, in 
order to recruit themſelves, and raiſe 
greens and ſtock, and catch turtle 
for the ſquadron; or perhaps ſome 
other part of the coaſt might be ſound 
more convenient for theſe purpoſes. 
Our ſquadron in the Eaſt Indies, re- 
inforced, might make an attempt on 
Manila. Every acceſſible port in Old 
Spain ſhould be alarmed. All theſe 


- vigorous meaſures are in our power, 


could we rid our hands of that ruin- 


ous Germany: and I fear, if we at- 
tempt not the Spaniards i in their ports, 
H 2 and 


1 

and attack not their colonies, they will 
give us few opportunities of meeting N 
with them at ſea. | 
In treating of a peace with Spain, 
il the war has been fortunate, we 
might content ourſelves with having 
Darien confirmed in our poſſeſſion ; 
the peninſula of Florida ceded to us; 
a country of ſmall conſequence to che 
Spaniards, and chiefly of advantage 
to us, as with Louiſiana in our 
1 it would effectually cut off 
diſputes about boundaries; and if 
we chuſe to make the Spaniards pay 
for their folly, we may make Cuba 
the price. A ſmall colony for our 
logwood cutters ſhould be inſiſted on; 
but it need not have any other view 
than to protect them. But above all 
we ought to inſiſt upon coming in 
for part of that trade which the French 
enjoy with Spain, and, under pro- 
per reſtrictions, to fapply South Ame- 
Tica publicly with thoſe ſlaves and 
| com. 
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commodities which theſe colonies are 
obliged to have from us in an illicit 


manner, which is inconvenient and a 


diſadvantage to both. I ſpeak thus 
poſitively of the proper terms of a 
peace with Spain, now that the long 
dreaded rupture will oblige us to ex- 
ert ourſelves, becauſe every nation 


ſuppoſes theinfdves: forced into a war 
by the injuſtice of their neighbours, 
and therefore ſhould endeavour to 
make their enemies pay for their ex- 
pence, and ſecure themſelves againſt 


| ſuch treatment for the future, and 


| becauſe we ought to have ſome ob- 
ject for which we fight. 


What, ee the N fend. 5 
land fiſhery to ourſelves | Pick a quar- 
rel with the Dutch, in order to re- 


ſume the herring- fiſhery from them! 


Keep Canada and Guadaloupe! Seize 
upon Louiſiana and Florida] Oblige 
the Spaniards to give us an open trade 


with their colonies for ſlaves, &c. and 
- N 
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confirm our diſputed title to the cut- 
ting of logwood ! This far exceeds 

the ambition of a Roman republic. 
But, even had we all this, we ſhould 
not have too much in our hands to 
preſerve for us a laſting importance 
in Europe. The riches of the Spa- 
niſh colonies will always preſerve to 
that kingdom its conſequence in Eu- 
rope. While Portugal keeps its in- 
dependence, and the Brazils, it will 
continue to be conſiderable. The 
ſituation of France, its enterpriſing 
| ſpirit, numerous inhabitants, and va- 
rious manufactures, without one fo- 
reign advantage, will ever preſerve 


the influence of that country in Eu- 
rope. While the Dutch keep their 


liberty, their parſimony, their colo- 


nies and trade, in their private for- 
tunes they will flouriſh, however in- 
volved the public may be in debt. 
Our debt hath brought us already al- 


moſt to bankruptcy: ; our colonies are 
ſiuch 
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ſuch as rather ſave expence than bring 
wealth to us; we have no ſugar to 


export; our manufactures are too 


dear to be purchaſed by ſtrangers; 4 
and we poſſeſs no gold mines to en- 
able us to purchaſe what we want of 


other people. In fine, if we conſider 


our ſituation, independent of the ac- 
quiſitions which we have made during 


this war, we have only hands and 
private induſtry to depend on; but if 
we direct them not properly, we have 


them to no purpoſe, and in vain. 
Beſides, when we have got all this, 


we ſhall not have more than our due | 
proportion of the New World and 


Eaſt Indies, as divided between us and 


Spain, Portugal and Holland: even 


France will ſtill equal, if not excced 
us in ſugar colonies. 


The immenſe load of our national ; 
debt ought to make us exert our- 


ſelves vigorouſly in this war, that we 
| may be able to inſiſt upon ſuch ad- 
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vantages in che making of a peace as 
will ſupply the ſeveral funds, for at 
leaſt paying the intereſt of it. T his, 
at the end of the war, will require a 
ſum little ſhort of 5,000,0001. year- 
ly. And ſince the ambition or en- 
croaching diſpoſition of our enemies 
hath forced us into this expence, ſuch 
conqueſts and ſuch acquiſitions as will 
repay this expence to us, ought to be 
the principal object in carrying on 
the war, and the indiſpenſible condi- 
tions in treating of a peace. 
But upon the annihilation of the 
2 Dutch and Portugueſe ſtates, accord- 
ing to this plan, the Eaſt Indies, the 
nw and Guiana, will be added to 
If ſuch an event happens, let 
our rivals, France and Spain, blame 
their own ill- directed ambition, that 
throws ſuch an advantage into our 
hands. Our colonies will be too big 
for their mother- country, and ruin it. 


If the dreaded e takes place 
in 
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in Germany, that country will ſupply 
us with coloniſts; but they are in 


ſome meaſure ready planted to our 


hand, and while they are acquiring 
ſtrength, a few well-diſpoſed garri- 
ſons yl ſquadrons will effectually 
protect them. Our northern colo- 


nies, if encouraged, will ſoon plant 


the ſouthern, and eaſily Tow them 
up. 


There is a thing ncking to hu- 


manity allowed in our _ which 


it is ſurpriſing ſhould have fo long 


eſcaped the notice of our legiſlature, 


who are ſo juſtly | commended for a 
diſintereſted attention to the general 
5 rights of mankind: as it is not fo- 

reign to this ſubject of the ſettlement 
of colonies, I mention it. It is al- 


lowing our traders to ule ſpirits as 


the principal article in dealing with 


the ſavages of Africa and America, 
by which it happens that theſe 
wretches, inſtead of reaping any ad- 
vantage from their commerce with 
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s, having their reaſonable faculties 
pech, or an opportunity of be- 
coming more humanized, have their 


natural ſimplicity and ſenſe de- 


bauched, and ſink into a ſtate truly 


contemptible. The French allow no 


ſpirits to be ſold to the Indians of 


Canada: with this caution, from 


their intercourſe with them, they are 


poliſhed, ſober, induſtrious, and ſen- | 


ſible. The Indians under our pro- 
tection, from the uſe of Britiſh ſpirits 


and New England rum, with which 


we ſupply them in great plenty, are 


lazy, drunken, cowardly, cruel, rude 


ſavages, that ſcarcely have the out- 
ward form of man lei to them. This 
is a truth well known to thoſe who 


have travelled among the French In- 
dians, and compared their manners 
with ſuch as border on our back ſet- 


tlements. To allow ſuch a corruption 


of innocence and ſimplicity for a few 


Paultry advantages in trade, is a diſ- 


grace to our country, that can only be 
1 ex- 


ot. 


- {3} 
excuſed by ſuppoſing thoſe i Ignorant of 


it who have it in their power 1 to 2 a 


ſtop to it. 
l {hall only mention a few de- 


tached obſervations about the Ca- 
Tibbee Iflands, and then conclude, 


The iſland of St. Bartholomew, and 


one half of St. Martin's, belonged to 


the French, but are now in our hands: 
they are of little real value, only, as 
they lie mixed with our iſlands, they 


may prove haunts of privateers, and 


hurt our trade, for which reaſon they 
ought to be kept by us. St. Martin's 


1s at preſent poſſeſſed by the people 
of Anguilla, and ſhould be confirmed 
to them: their own iſland is quite 


barren, and not worth cultivation; ſo 
that it would be providing for a num- 
ber of poor induſtrious people. Bar- 


tholomew may be poſſeſſed by a few 


poor people from Antigua, and the 
other neighbouring 1 In the 
propoſed diviſion of the neutral iſlands, 
- © Þ „ 
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the French inſiſt upon St. Lucia; but 
| this is an iſland which ſhould by no 


means be left in their hands. In our 


hands it could not hurt them in time 
of peace; but as it lies to windward 
of Martinico, and very near it, it 
would prevent a great deal of that 
hurt which they do to our trade, with 


the ſwarm of privateers which in time 
of war they ſend out from that iſland. 
It has an excellent, commodious, and 
ſafe harbour; a thing which is want- | 
ing in all our iſlands, and is not to 


. DE found in any other of the neutral 
ones. Prince Rupert's Bay, in Do- 


minico, is a good anchoring place; 


but lies too far to the northward, and 


is too much expoſed, for a ſhip to lie 
in it during the hurricane ſeaſon; and 


it can never be made a careening 
place it is ſo large. 


Some ignorant people have af- 


firmed, that the neutral iſtands are 


equal in value to Guadaloupe. - On 
e 
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the contrary, conſidering the hi gh in- 
tereſt of money in the Weſt Flog 


our planters would ſcarcely find them 


worth the expence of clearing the 


ground for the reception of the cane. 
Dcminico, in its preſent ſtate of cul- | 
ture, will be uſeful to ſupply us in 


coffee and cocoa ; but to attempt to 


make it a ſugar iſland, will not eafily 
or ſoon ſucceed. The green verdure, 
and number of little rivulets trickling 
down the ſide of every hill, give a 
proſpect of richneſs of ſoil in the 
neutral iſlands, which will ſoon va- 
niſh, once they are cleared of that 


wood which cheriſhes the rivers, and 


preſerves a moiſture on every plant. 


They will become then as parched, 
and have as few rivers to water them, 


as there are in ſome of our iſlands, 
| where that prepoſterous induſtry has 
ſcarce left a ſhrub, but where the 5 


hatchet could not come to deſtroy it. 


b his 1 is an error which has in a great 
5 mea- 
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meaſure ruined * and Barba- 
does. Fol 
Theſe are dads upon the preſent 
ſtate of Great Britain, with reſpect to 
Europe, which however indigeſted 

they may appear in this firſt eſſay, yet 
deſerve to be ſeriouſſy conſidered. If 
they are juſtly founded, they will 
leſſen our fears and enlarge our hopes. 
The falling of Holland and Portugal 
as aprey to their powerful neighbours, 
though not defireable, as a loſs to the 
cauſe of liberty, will, inſtead of 
drawing our ruin along with them, 
as has been ſo generally believed, be 
attended with the greateſt profit, and 
the beſt conſequences to us. If we 
recollect our ſituation about the time 
of the taking of Minorca, the de- 
ſpondency we were then in, our fear 
of the enemy, our diſtruſt of the mi- 
niſtry, our expectation of every 
difaftrous event, our deſpair of every 
thing fortunate; the fituation which 
we 


„ 
we find ourſelves in at preſent, partly 


the conſequence of a commendable 


intrepidity, partly the effect of good 


fortune; was then much more be- 
yond our moſt ſanguine hopes, than, 


were we free of the continent, the 


full completion of this ſcheme may 


"Ws beyond our preſent expectations. 
All that is neceſſary to complete this 
plan i is to take the lead from our ene- 


mies, to ſhake off our unnatural 


connections, and exert ourſelves man- 


fully on our own element; to purſue 


invariably our intereſt, without allow- 
ing the threats or menacing prepara- 
tions of any jealous neighbour to di- 
vert our attention from the end in 


view. For this we may re reſt aſſured 


of, that no ſtate will favour us longer 
than it is their intereſt; nor none will 


injure us, unleſs they can reap a pre- 


ſent advantage from the quarrel. If 


we allow foreign intereſts to direct 
our councils, there is not a ſtep we 


: can 
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can take for the improvement of our 


commerce, nor a duty we can lay on 


a foreign commodity, that will not 
give umbrage to ſome- one ſtate; yet 


none will be ſo hardy as to ſay, that 
we ought to drop every ſuch propoſal, 

leſt we bring the power of our neigh- 
bours, who are affected by it, upon 


us, Let us, in the management of 


the war, aim at ſome fixed object; 
and, in the making of a peace, mind 
not punctilios of honour, but ſolid 
laſting advantages, that will ſtand us 
in ſtead, when the inſolence of de- 


manding hoſtages, the pulling down 


of a uſeleſs wall, or the glory of vi- 


fiting a rival's ſettlement will be for- 


got, and the honour ariſing thence 


laid low in the duſt. 


The late treaty between France 5 


and Spain contains an article regard- 


ing commerce which ought to alarm 
us, and make us exert ourſelves to 


prevent it from > taking effect. The 
* 
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Spaniards, in all matters of com- 
merce, are to allow the ſame privi- 
leges to the French, and conſider 
them as Spaniards. The French, in 
return, are to ſhew them the like fa- 
vour. As France can ſupply theppa- 
niards with every thing, excepting 
| perhaps ſlaves, with which we now 
ſupply them, this will intirely cut off 
all our open trade with Old Spain, 
unleſs it is to buy what we want of 
them for money. The Spaniards will 
take the moſt effectual methods, in 
which they will likewiſe be ſupported 
by France, to prevent any illicit trade 
from being carried on between us 
and their colonies. The dominions 
of the two families of Bourbon, thus 
mutually ſupplying each other in what 
either wants, need carry on no fo- 
reign trade but that which has a bal- 
lance in their favour. This will be 
ſuch an acceſſion of real power and 
wealth to the two crowns as will in 


KR time 


time be ſeverely felt by us; and there- 
fore the chief object of our preſent 
war with them ſhould be to oppoſe 
the completion of their ſcheme, ei- 
ther by torcing Spain to depart from 


fuch an alliance, and allow us an 


open trade in certain particular eom- 
modities ; ; or by wreſting thoſe colo- 
nies out of their hands, from the pro- 
| duce of which alone ſuch a commerce 
as they want to eſtabliſh can turn out 
advantageous to both. It need not 
here be repeated, that the German 
war is a very prepoſterous method of 
endeavouring to bring this about; and 
that to attend to our expeditions 
againſt their ſettlements will be the 
only effectual means of e this 
war to a happy iſſu. | 
The Athenians - in the Sicilian 4 war 
beben to vindicate the quarrel at 
the Leontines ; and were ſo madly 
bent upon glory and conqueſt, that 
to carry on a diſtant war, in which 


they f 
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they kad. no intereſt, their utmoſt | 


ſtrength was exerted, and the city 


was drained of men and money to 


ſupport it. The diſaſtrous iſſue of 


this war gave a fatal blow to their 
power; and, in a few years after, this 


with the Peloponneſian war com- 
pleated their ruin, ſo that they never 
were able to recover themſelves. In- 


deed, after their defeat in Sicily, from 
their ſuperior { ſkill in maritime affairs, 
by ſome extraordinary efforts at ſea, 
they were able at times to give a fa- 


vourable turn to the war, and ward 


off deſtruction for a while; but their | 


real vigour had been loſt in Sicily. 
They had no ſtrength to purſue a vic- 


tory, no reſource left to repair a miſ- 


fortune. 


How parallel to 3 is our 244 | 


ſetit ſituation, unleſs We in time 


C.—eñᷓiive our true intereſt. Twenty eig 

5 thouſand men (not as has been given 
out fifteen thouſand only) have fallen 
a the enemy and by diſeaſes in Ger- 


* 


0 68 ) n 
many. Our : wk; has: there wa 


ſquandered away by millions; and all 
this to ſupport a prince who has no 


title to our friendſhip, and to ſubdue | 
an enemy who comes there on pur- 
pole to meet us; and who, were it not 
his intereſt to ſeek us in that field, 
needs only retire behind his ſtrongfron- ; 
tier towns to avoid being hurt by us. 
We indeed have had ſome little ſuc- 
ceſs at ſea; but now, when our enor- 
mous debt is increaſed, when our vi- 
gour begins to abate, and our men and 
1 money, thoſe nerves andfinews of war, 
are. exhauſted, if we ſtill perkiſt, we 
ſhall, amidſt all our {| plendid acquiſi- 
tions and glorious campaigns, ſink 
down: at once, and loſe for ever our 


importance and independence i in Eu- 


rope. Out comfort is, that it is yet in 
the power of a virtuous and ſteady ad-. 
i miniſtration to prevent theſe 8 and . 
fix the proſperity of Great Britain. on 

a ſolid kane e 


1 68 "3 
many. Our treaſure has there wi 
{quandered away by millions; and all 5 


this to ſupport a prince who has no 
title to our friendſhip, and to ſubdue 


an enemy who comes there on pur- 


poſe to meet us; and who v were it not 


his intereſt to ſeek us in that field, 
needs only retire behind his ſtrong fron⸗ 
tier towns to avoid being hurt by us. 
Wie indeed have had ſome little ſuc- 
ceſs at ſea; but now, when our enor-- 
mous debt is increaſed, when our vi- 
gour begins to abate, and our men and 
money, thoſe nerves and finews of war, 
are exhauſted, if we ſtill perſiſt, we 
ſhall, amidſt all our ſplendid acquiſi- 


tions and glorious campaigns, fink 
down at once, and loſe for ever our 
importance and independence 1 in Eu- 

rope. Our comfort is, that it is yet in 


che power of a virtuous and ſteady ad- 
miniſtration to prevent theſe evils, and 
fix the proſperity of Great Britain on 


a x folid foundation.“ Cad 


